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the daughter is only mentioned two or three times;
whilst it is, perhaps, a suspicious circumstance that he
very often makes a quasi-apology for his dining-place. "I
was so lazy I dined where my new gown was, at Mrs.
Vanhomrigh's," he says, in May, 1711; and a day or two
later explains that he keeps his " best gown and periwig "
there whilst he is lodging at Chelsea, and often dines
there " out of mere listlessness." The phrase may not
have been consciously insincere; but Swift was drifting
into an intimacy which Stella could hardly approve, and,
if she desired Swift's love, would regard as ominous.
When Swift took possession of his deanery he revealed
his depression to Miss Vanhomrigh, who about this time
took the title Vanessa; and Vanessa, again, received Ms
confidences from Letcombe. A full account of their re-
lations is given in. the remarkable poem called Cadmus
wnd Vanessa, less remarkable, indeed, as a poem than as
an autobiographical document. It is singularly character-
istic of Swift that we can use what, for want of a better
classification, must be called a love poem, as though it
were an affidavit in a law-suit. Most men would feel
some awkwardness in hinting at sentiments conveyed by
Swift in the most downright terms; to turn them into a
poem would seem preposterous. Swift's poetry, however,
is always plain matter of fact, and we may read Cadenus
(which means of course Decanus) and Vanessa as Swift's
deliberate and palpably sincere account of his own state
of mind. Omitting a superfluous framework of mythol-
ogy in the contemporary taste, we have a plain story of
the relations of this new Heloi'se and Abelard. Vanessa,
he tells us, united masculine accomplishments to feminine
grace; the fashionable fops (I use Swift's own words as
much as possible) who tried to entertain her with thellould bo well," and askod Swift to dine$$ (the latter in answer to the CV/tt IT^ATC fittrw. Ho
